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“« He taat observeth the wind shall not sow, andhe thatregardeth theclouds shallnot reap.” —_BUT—“ He thattilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” — Ecclesiastes. 
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isand, and very frequently barn litter &c.— 
'Under these circumstances, it has been ex- 
Mr. Souruwicx, | tremely difficult for the best judges to deter- 

You cannot say too much on wool and /mine any way near the real value of thé ar- 

mn sheep. I therefore send another paper on the | ticle in all its various states: it could not 
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at subject. X. | therefore be expected of our numerous manu- 

: iD factures,in the infancy of their establishments. 
T j } > 

ae © TO WOOL GROWERS. . |They have seldom had the opportunity (to 

al »:) BY MR. ZEDAH HAYDEN, OF BOSTON. say nothing of its inconvenience) to open and 


“remedy the evil. 


~ wool has, heretofore, been offered in its natur- 


state it is well known that the quantity of yolk 


» degree and kind of merino blood, the method 


Ng ie hs Be Ge, 
et ee, 
c; Pe 


“woundup fleece, with the skin side out, which 


_ fully enclosed. 


‘ees, it is believed, deception has been practis- 


: My business for a few years past, has brought 
articularly within my observation, the greatin- 
stability of the sales of sheep’s wool of American | 
growth. The demand forthe article and | 
rice which it has from time to time borne, |! 
Bove been equally irregular. I have frequently 
been led to enquire into the cavse, and en- 
deavour, in my own mind, to point out mea- 
sures which, at least in some degree, tend to 


— 


Permit me, sir, to suggest to you some of 
my ideas upon that subject. Should they meet 
the approbation of the Massachusetts society 
for promotingagriculture, I doubt not they will 
exert their influence in rendering them useful 
to the public. 

_ The state jn which the article has generally 
been offered in market, I conceive to be one 
of the most prominent causes of the irregularity 
in its sales. ‘The greater Part of our fine 


al unwashed state, and of the remainder, very 
little has been well washed. In its natural 


and dirt varies essentially, according to the 
of keeping the sheep, &c. It has usually been 


presents the best appearance, and too fre- 
quently with all the taglocks and manure care- 


Among that which has been washed, too 
little attention has been paid to clearing it 
from taglocks and manure. __In some instan- 








ed, by mixing that ‘of different grades, and 
marking it according to the highest. In some | 
instances it has been found to contain much! 





thirty five to sixty per cent. 
bought native for half—half for three quarters 
‘blood Merino, &c. 
‘quently deceived in the article as to pro- 


‘examine all the fleeces of a lot before pur- 
chasing. 


The consequence has been, that 
they have bought .of the same grade and 
at the sane prices, at different times, that 
which has varied in its loss on cleansing, from 
Many have 


They have been so fre- 


duce among them a general and strong pre- 
judice in favour of that of foreign growth.— 
They know the value of Spanish, and will 
purchase it, while they approach American 
as they would a lottery, under the just impres- 
sion that the chances are against them. And 
this, sir, cannot be wondered at ;~- they might 
as well purchase cotton without weighing, as 
to pretend or determine the quantity of yolk 
and dirt ina lot of unwashed wool. , ** 
As a remedy for this, I should propose that 
an uniform method of preparing sheep for 
shearing and packing up the wool for market, 
should be recommended to the growers, under 
the sanction of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, through the medium of the public 
newspapers. ‘This method, in order that it 
may: be generally adopted, should be too, 
i inconvenient ; it might be as fol- 
mas warm. water as 
can conveniently be had, (always avoiding 
that which is salt or brackish,) as clean as 
practicable ; after which let them run ina 
clean pasture from seven to ten days, as cir- 
cumstances will admit, for the purpose of re- 
newing in a similar degree, the yolk or grease 
which is alike necessary to the preservation of 





‘the wool, and the further cleansing it when | 


necessary. During the time of shearing, cau- 


tiously avoid barn litter and other dirt. After 
carefully separating from the fleece all tag- 
locks and manure, wind it up as taught as pos- 
sible with the-skin side inward. er which 
it would be well to put it into a-clean, dry 
apartment fora week or more, for the pur- 
pon of drying, before packing it for market.— 

he most convenient bags may be made of tow - 
cloth, of from 7-8 to 4-4 wide, of 3 breadth 
each, from 2 to 21-4 yards in length. 

Should thismethod go into general practice, 
it would, I conceive, by rendering it much | 
lessidifficult to determine the value of Ameri- 
cat wool, be a great,step towards putting it 
upon a fair competition with that imported, 
and cause a more regular demand. [t would 
also be a suitable order for the operation of 
stapling, a pre-requisite toa proper inspec- 
tion. | : 

A second cause is, the admission of foreign 
wool into the United States free .of duty.— 
This gives the manufacturer an advantage at 
the expense of the wool grower, which, in ad- 
dition toother discouragements, has a tenden- ° 
cy to retard the progress of that interest, which 
if propely fostered in its infancy, may proba- 
bly in a few years not only furnish a sufficient 
supply of wool to our manufacturers, at as low 
and perhaps lower prices than could be fairly 
imported, but a surplus for exportation. 

A third cause is the want of sufficient capital 
on the part of most of our manufacturers, to 
enable them. to purchase wool on the short 
terms of credit usually offered by the growers. 

The goods are slow in iurning. he lib. 
eral terms on which imported woollen goods 
are usually sold, renders it necessary that they 
should be equally liberal in their terms, in‘or- 
der to obtain fair prices. _—_‘ If they “hold theiy 
goods for cash, they must either sell very mo- 
derately, or lower than they can be afforded : 
their goods are not of that uniform character 
which will command fair prices at forced 
sales. —Those, therefore, who sell on libers] 
terms, and make a reasonable profit in {heir 
business, soon find respectabje capital swal- 








lowed up, and themselves reduced to'the ye- 
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‘cessity of taking advantage of liberal terms in 


their purchases, or selling their goods on such 
terms as will give them little or no profit ; 
their capitals, therefore, are not sufficient, 
though in most cases_respectable,to enable 
them to purchase wool with cash or on a 
short credit, without forcing the sales of their 
goods at.low prices ;, thus,some have been un- 
derthe necessity of discontinuing their bu- 
siness, while many others are doubtful to. pro- 
eeed further—this particularly affects the 
sale of wool at the present time. 

The remedy to this lies but in a small de- 
gree within the power of the wool growers, 
and further I shall not attempt to consider it. 

Many of them perhaps have not sufficient- 
ly considered how much the sale of wool de- 
pends upon the circumstances of the manufac- 
turers, upon their abilities and success ; and 
the almost inseparable connexion between the 
two interests. Having been in the habit of 
making quick sales of the other productions 
of their farms, they have tooconfidently expect- 
ed the same of their wool, have wondered why 
it would. not command the cash at any tifhe, 


at something near its value, without duly con- | 


sidering that the demand for it is limited to a 
particular class of purchasers, whose abilities 
to purchase are subject to cqntinual varia- 
lions, according,to their success in their busi- 
ness. ) 

- They have not perhaps considered that A- 
merican wool has not yet become an agti¢le 
of merchandize, that its price has not settled 
down to an export value, that when our ma- 
nufacturers can buy, they can sell, and not o- 
therwise, unless at very geduced prices. 

They have too generally offered their wool 
for cash or short credit only ; and manufactu- 
rers, under the necessity of purchasing, have 
too frequently bought without a fair prospect 
of bémg able to be punctual in their payments. 
They have, therefore, a just claim on the wool 


. growers for liberal credit on their wool ; and 


the growers of wool must, I conceive, conceive 
it for their common interest to be as liberal as 
may be fairly within. their power and conve- 
nience, in their terms of sale to the manufac- 
turers. 

A fourth cause which constantly operates 
against the sale of wool, is the general preju- 
dice which exists in the public mind, against 
woollen goods of American manufacture. It 
cannot be denied that during the infancy of 
our manufacturing establishments, many bad 


goods have been made, and that many. have | 


been grossly deceived in the purchase of them. 
‘This has produced a prejudice too well found- 
ed to be easily removed ; which at present ve- 
ry unjustly operates equally against the sale 
of those of the frst quality. 

But so rapid has been the progress of the 
improvement in the manufacture of many 
kinds of goods, that very considerable quanti- 
ties are now made, which are but very little 
if any inferior in respect to those of the same 
kind usually imported. Should this course of 


( 
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improvement continue, that prejudice must 
time thereby eease to exist ; but as its opera- 
‘tion is particalarly feit at the present time eve- 
‘ry, exertion should be made to counteract. Its 
tendency. Measures more immediate in their 
operation are called for. ‘The *manutacturer 
who offers the best goods as low, at lcast, as 
they can be elsewhere found, calls for support. 
The wool growers should be the first to siep 
forward in this cause: it is for his interest and 
perhaps his duty. 

Let him clothe himself and family in Ame- 
rican cloth, (of good fabric,) and thus recom- 
mend the production of. his own soil; let all 


‘the wool growers thus dress themselves and 
families, and it is believed that the prejudice 


against American goods of every kind will 
soon be lost. To this end, would it not be 
well for some influential man of interest to re- 
commend it publicly, and at the same time 
point out the places where the best may be 
obtained of warranted quality. 
* —D+o 
From Anderson’s Agricultural Reereations. 





ON THE GOOSEBERRY CATTERPILLAR. 

As the goosebery catterpillar is now com- 
mitting great devastations in the gardens, it 
may prove agreeable to many of my readers 


'to.be informed how the progress of this de- 


structive reptile may. be easily checked, and 
the bushes and fruit preserved. 

But let not his chagrin slacken his industry, 
on being told that we have no wondentul ar- 
canum to disclose, no expensive. process to 
describe, nor any patent powder to recommend 
which is to perform wonders ; our secret is no- 
thing more than one which, though it has been 
known to be capable of performing wonders 
for thousands of years past, has never yet had 
the good fortune to obtain the approbation of 
brilliant improvers. Like the operations of 
nature, though its effects be irresistibly pow- 
erful, yet its process is so insensible, as not to 
be perceived but by the few who know and si- 
lently practice it. 
a Wttle well timed attention and care. Nay, 
start not at the idea of having dignity lowered, 


‘by demeaning you to such humble ofiices as 


are generally comprehended in this descrip- 
tion. Hath nota great authority said, “ Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard, and learn to be wise ?”’ 
Those who are not ashamed to take a lesson 
from an insect, will notybe degraded by copy- 
ing after the successful’practice of some of 
the most judicious among their own species. 
What I shall now recommend | have seen suc- 
cessfully for many years adopted ; and, if du- 
ly attended to, I have reason to believe it will 
never fail. 

My recipe then is, to notice the bushes with 
care, as you walk through your garden, to- 


y the caterpillar, instantly examine the place, 











with a view to eradicate the disease. You 


Supenlll bolenanienhalisaueianientndammnnneanananed 


iD | will always perceive that the first appearan 


This is nothing else than | 


wards the beginning of Juné, and whenever 
you perceive the appearance of a leaf stripped 


3 Vol. 4, 
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of-this malady is towards the bottom of the 
bush. If one leat be caten up, you may be ag 
|sured the caterpillars have been there ;“and 
{if you search wiih care, you will infailibly find 
ithem. ‘This is a gregarious reptile, and while 
| they are young they herd very close together: 
| so that at this early period you will frequently 
{find the whole nest upoa one. leafy and by 
i picking off that leaf you destroy, the whole at 
jonce. As they advance in size they gvow more 
| hardy and separate more, and therefore spread 
upon a number of leaves at once; but before 
| they-shave attained the size of half an inch in 
| lengthy they are generally found in large elus- 
ters, and may be easily desiroyed. Their pro- 
gress is always from the bottom upwards ; and 
| you generally find them upon those leaves on 
the same branch that are immediately above 
| those that have already becn caten and aban- 
| doned, leaving only the hard ribs of the leaf 
standing. ‘They always fix on the under side 





\If they have but newly fixed on the leaf, you 
will perceive no indications of them when 
viewed from above ; but, if you see tlie least 

bit wanting on one side ofa leaf, you may con- 
clude they are there: these leaves, and all 
| you suspect, should be pulled off by pinching 
away the foot-staik with the thumb gently, so 
as not to shake them off; though they adhere 
to it so firmly when thus small, as not to be 
easily disengaged fromit. If there be several 
leaves in one tuft, they may be all taken off at 
|, once ; or, if the malady appears upon a youug 
| Shoot of this year, (which is very often the 
| case,) the easiest and shortest way is to take 
} away the whole branch eatirely. All the 
| leaves thus picked off should be either carri- 
|| ed away in a basket, or laid in a heap on. the 
| ground at some distance from the bush, and 
crushed by the foot before you leave them; 
| for it is an active reptile; and if left in life, 
may regain the tree afterwards. If this ope- 
ration be performed with due attention at a 
sufficiently early period, few will escape + nor 











twenty or thirty large bushes may be thus clear- 
one of which would, perhaps, have been left 


bestowed upon them. 
But it is not right to trust to once searching 
only, for, in spite of ever so much attention, it 


escape uanoticed ; and more frequently a few 
stragglers will pass unobserved. _ It is right, 
therefore, to look at the bushes afterwards, to 
see if any more leaves are bitten, and to pick 
them off after the same manner. | This be- 
comes the more necessary, because the eggs 
do not all hatch at one time, so that a whole 
brood may be hatched after your first search, 
which would of course, totally escape, were it. 
no farther attended to. The task is easy if ta- 


|i ken in time, and many thousands may be thus. 








destroyed in the short space of an.hour; but 


of the leaf, aud begin to gnaw off its edges. | 


is it a tedious process ; for the Most part of. 
with a single leaf upon it, had no pains been’ 


will often happea that a whole loaded leaf will» 


> tee 


ed by one persogmaine space of an hour, not.” 
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_ mage that was produced among the garden 


». sects are not uncommon ; and, though they do 
not make their appearance every year, yet it | 
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ifthey be once suffered to disperse, and have 
fixed themselves about the middle of the bush- 
es, among the small leaves that spring out 
from old wood, the task then becomes much 
more difficult : so that never could the old a- 
dage, that‘ @ sitich in time saves nine,” be het- 
ter applied than here ; but, instead of nine, 
you may say nineteen, or perhaps ninety. 1! 
would recommend it to those who wish to fry | 
ihe‘eflicacy of this mode of proceeding, never | 
to depend upon the efforts of others to ascer- 








tain whether it is effectual or not. ‘They may 
order servants to practice it ; but, if they wish | 
never to be deceived, let them make choice | 
of one, two, or more bushes, to be picked by 
themselves only, and they will thus with little 
trouble satisfy themselves whether it be prac- 
ticable or not, and can ck their servants if 
they attempt to impose upon them. 
D+ 


From the same. 





ON THE BLACK EBEAN-PUCERON. 


Many of my readers must have felt the da- 


beans last year by a small black puceron, which 
fixed upon their tops in immense numbers, and | 
gradually spread over the whole. These in- 





is proper that every person should, be prepa- | 
red to avert the danger when it threatens, es- | 
pecially as it can be effected in gardens with- 
out any extraordinary degree of exertion. As 
that insect usually begins its ravages at this 
season of the ycar, perhaps | could not choose 
a more proper time than the present for sug- 
gesting a few precautionary hints upon that 
subject. 

The doctrine of equivocal generation being 
now exploded, we are naturally led into a 
train of research which, if pursued for a sufli- 
ient length of time, will enable us to know so 
th of the mode in which various insects are 
educed and nourished, as greatly to extend 
f power over them. The insect now in 
sstiom is so small and light as to be often 
tied by the wind from one plant to another 


'soil and strength. 
; 


acre, the stalks of a great number of them will 
not grow to their full height, nor the ear to its 
proper size, nor kernel to its full bigness ; and 
‘in the bushel. 

'practice; but they will see the utility of it, if 


they will try it ; for it is certain that land will 


li smaller. 


‘stand longer than my neighbours, and never 


'maging flour. About five ycars since, I bought 





for a small distance, and thus from a small be- 
ginning, if it be neglected, extensive mischief 


may be occasioned ; so that it would, on some | 
occasions perhaps, be very economical in the | 


farmers of a district to contribute among them, 
so as to pay the damage that would arise to a 
particular person, for having the whole crop 
of the field in which they first began totally 
at once, to prevent them from going farther ; 
but in gardens, to. which we confine these re- 
marks, a less violent remedy will do. They 
seldom appear till after the beans are in blos- 
som; and, if they be carefully watched, it will 
be often found that they are confined to a small 
extent. | have seen a row of beans greatly 
tainted with that malady at its first appear- 
ance, while another at the distance of six or 
eight fect had none. Atthe beginning the top 


leaves and blossoms alone are affected ; these 
appear crumpled togethér and full of blackish 
specks : whenever this is perceived; the tops 
should all be cut off, as is usual to make beans 
fill well. If care be taken to Jeave none that 
are tainted, the malady will be removed, and 
no damage susfained. 
—D+o 
From the American Economist. 

I send you some observations on the man- 
agement of wheat, and the means of prevent- 
ing its being injured by smut, which if you 
think worthy the notice of. your readers, you 
will please insert in your paper. 

I have found that three pecks of seed is suf- 
ficient for one acre of ground, of all kinds of 
If more be sown on the 


H 


5 


the weight will be from two to five pounds less 


Iam sensible many farmers will oppose this 


bear about the same quantity yearly ; and if 
in straw, then the kernels must be fewer and 


ting their wheat before it is perfectly dry, 
which is almost the only reagon of the smut 
troubling thém. I:>commonly let my wheat 


have been troubled with smut except when I 
bought my seed; from which [have concluded, 
that by attention to the time of harvesting our 
wheat, the smut might be prevented from da- 


a crop on the ground ; it proved to be very 
smutty, near one-eighth. I thought to try what 
would prevent its injuring the flour, and ac- 
cordingly, I let it stand till it was quite dry, 
so that when cut, in binding, the ground was 
checkered under the sheaf. When I thresh- 
ed it, there was no smut to be seen. Ever 
since, I have found the same method of treat- 
ment have the same good effect. Wheat that 
is harvested after this manner, will be as good 
for seed as if there had been no smut among it. 
Farmers are of opinion, that if their wheat 
shells in binding, there is a great loss; but 
they are mistaken: there is greater loss ‘in’ 
threshing wheat that, is harvested too green, 
than in harvesting when it is what is termed | 
over dry. If there is any smut in wheat that 
sweats in the least degree in the mow, it will 
C€rtainly infect the kernel, and by that means 
smut is propagated. 

Cutting wheat with a cradle is pernicious ; 
for it collects a great quantity. of green weeds, 
&c. which before it is dry is put into the mow, 
or stack, and will certainly sweat ; and by 
that means, the smut, which is light, will be 
carried with the steam through the whole 








Thave but little expectation that these remarks 


| There is another particular, that} 
‘the farmers fail in very much ; that is, in cut- 





| mow, or stack. The cradle also cuts off that 
' which if left standing, would enrich the ground. 
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will at present answer my honest intentions : 
for we find that education and tradition, have 
so bound down many people, that there is no 
moving them, let their principles or practice 
be ever so absurd. But as interest ist eat 
spring in all our actions, I hope some will be 
induced to pay attention to what is here re- 
commended. [ts benefits have been expe- 


rienced for years by oe 
| \A FARMER, . 
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Remark by the Editot. 


To the objections urged by this writer 
against the use of the cradle, it may be obseér- 
ved, that if “ green weeds’? are very nume- 
rous amonsgt the wheat, it would be an easy 
matter to guard/against the effect which they 
a apna sed to produce, by letting the 

rain lie a day or two in the swarth, to give 

em time to cure.ordry. And as tothe ma- | 
nure which:the stubble, left by the ‘sickle, is 
calculated to make, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it is of so much account as he séems 
to imagine. The cradle itselfdeives some, 
but the most of it “ wastes its sweetness on 
the desert air,’’ leaving onlysthe»woody par- 
ticles, which contain but little substance,of a 
nutritive quality, to fertilize the soil. at it 
mayshave some little efféct is not to be de 
niéd: but unless it be ploughed under, toge- 
therwiththe green grass,as soon as the harvest 
is over, it may be doubted whether it will do 
much towards enriching the land. | 






—Dto— 


Etna.—A volcano or burning mountain of  — 
Sicily, situated in lat, 38 N. long, 15 1-2 E, 
This mountain, famous from the remoetest an- 
tiquity both for its bulk and terrible eruptions, 
stands in the eastern part of the island, in a 
very extensive plain, called Val-Demoni, from 
the notion of its being inhabited by devils, who 
torment the. spirits of the damned in the bow- 
els of this volcano. Authors are not agreed 
as to its dimensions, or its height above. the 
surface of the sea. The accounts given of 
the phenomena which have accompanied its 
eruptions, by sir William Hamilton and Mr. 
Brydone, are exceedingly interesting. sAc- 
cording to the observations of the lastumen- 
tioned traveller, the height of Etna is. about 
12,000 feet. Faujas de S, Fond states itat 10,- 
-036 feet. The circumference of the hase is — 
commonly reckoned about 180 miles, [here 
are. 77 cities, towns, and villages, seatlered 
over different parts of the sides of (his moun- 
tain, and the number of its human inhabitants 
above is, 100,000. ‘The distance from Gata- 
nia to the summit exceeds 30 miles. The fire 
which is coutinually buraing in the bowels of 
this mountain, led the poets to place here tle 
forges of the cyclops, under the direction of 
Vulcan, and the prison of the giants who re- 
belled against Jupiter. ‘The eruptions of this 
mountain have likewise heen described by se- 
veral of the ancient poets.-—Dom. Ereyclop. 
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LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY. 


[By Krrpy and Spence. ] 
—— oe 
LETTER IV.—Continvep. 
ENJURIES CAUSED BY INSECTS. 


DIRECT INJURIES. 


I shall now proceed to the remaining class 
of diseases mistaken for Phthiriasis ; those, 
namely, which are produced by larva.— 
There are two terms employed by ancient 
authors, Eule and Scolex which seem properly 
to denote :larvee; but there is often such a 
want.of precision in the language of writers 
unacquainted with Natural History, that it is 
very difficult to make out what objects they 
mean ; and expressions whieh, strictly taken, 
should be understood of larvae, may, probably 
sometimes have been used to denote the cause 
of either the pedicular or acarine disease.— 





as synonymous with Scolex, is by Plutarch 
used as of differant import, seems properly to 
mean thoséJarvee which are generated im dead 
carcases, at least so Homer has more than once 





more restricted sense than Scolex, which pro- 
babl¥ebelongs to the larva of every order of 
insects ; for so .Aristotle employs it, when he 
says that all insects produce a Scolex, OF are 
larviparous. Yet when’ Homer «compares 
Harpalion stretched dead upon the ground to 
a Scolex, it should seem as if he used the word 
for an earth-worm, which Aristotle commonly 
calls by a figurative periphrasis, ‘“ Entrails of 
the earth.”? In the Holy Scriptures this word 
is used to signify larvaze which prey upon and 
are the torment of living bodies. It may on} 
this account, [care be regarded as gen- 
erally meaning such larve, to whatever order 
or genus they belong. Dr. Mead, therefore, 
is most probably right when he considers the 
disease stated by the ancients to be caused by 
Eule ox Scoleches, commonly translated 
worms, as distinct from Phthiriasis ; and ifso, 
the inhuman Pheretima, who swarmed with 
Eule, and Herod Agrippa, who was eaten of 
Scoleches, were probably neither of them de- 
stréyed either by Pedicuvli Acari, but by larva 
or maggots. And when Galen prescribed a 
‘remedy for ulcers inhabited by Scoleches, ob- 
serving that animals similar to those nani 
ed by putrid substances are often found in 
abscesses, he probably meant the same thing. 
The proper appellation of this genus of diseas- 
es would be Scolechiasis. 


This dissertation may perhaps appear to 
you rather prolix and tedious : yet to settle 
the meaning of terms is of the first impor- 
tance. To inquire what ancient writers in- 


whether such as have been usual arded 
as synonymous are really so, may often furnish 
us with a clue to some useful or interesting 





| passing “ one night free from the attacks of 





truth; and not seldom enable us to rescue 





their reputation from much of the censure 
which has been inconsiderately cast upon it. 
Because they did not know every thing, or so 
muchas we do, we are too apt to think that 
they knew nothing. That they fell into very 
considerable errors, especially in subjects con- 
nected with Natural History, cannot be denied ; 
but then it ought to be considered that they 
possessed scarcely’any of those advantages by 
which we are enabled to penetrate into na- 
ture’s secrets. The want.of the microscope 
alone was an effectual bar to théir progress in 
this branch of science. Yet, in some instan- 
ces, when they took a general view of a sub- 
ject, they appear to have very correct ideas. 
This observation particularly applies to the 
philosopher of Stagyra, whose mighty mind 
and lyncean eye, in spite of those mists of pre- 
judice and fable that enveloped the age in 
which he lived, enabled him in part to pierce 
through the gloom, and comprehend and be- 
hold the fair outline that gives symmetry, 
grace and beauty to the whole of nature’s 
form, though he mistook, or was not able to 
trace out, her less prominent features and mi- 
nor lineaments. 


It is now time to return from this long di- 
gression, which however is closely connected 
with the subject of this letter, to the point 
from which I deviated. Taking my leave of 
the disgusting animals which gave rise to it, I 
proceed to calkyour ajtention to another of 
our pygmy tormentors, which, in the opinion 
of some, seems to have been regarded .as an 
agreeable rather than a. repulsive object.— 
*¢ Dear Miss,” said a lively old Lady toa friend 
of mine, (who had the misfortune to be con- 
fined to her bed by a broken limb, and was 
complaining that the fleas tormented her,) 
“don’t you like fleas ? Well, I think they are 
the prettiest little merry thmgs in the world. 
I never saw a dull flea in all my life.”? The 
celebrated Willughby kept a favourite flea, 
which used at stated times to be admitted to 
suck the palm of his hand ; and enjoyed this 
privilege for three months, when the cold kill- 
edit. And Dr. Townson, from the encomi- 
um which he bestows upon these vigilant little 
vaulters, as supplying the place of an alarum 
and driving us from the bed of sloth, should 
seem to have regarded them with feelings 
much more complacent than those of Dr. 
Clarke and his friends, when their hopes of 


vermin” were changed into despair by the in- 
formation of the laughing Sheik, that “ the 
king of the fleas held his court at Tiberias,” 
or than those of MM. Lewis and Clarke, who 
found them more tormenting than all the 
other plagues of the Missouri country, where 
they sometimes compel even the natives to 





shift their quarters. If you unhappily view 
them in this unfavourable light, and have’ 
found ordinary methods unavailing for ridding 
yourself of these unbidden guests ;-I can fur- 
nish you with a probatum est recipe, which 











the first-mentioned traveller tells us the Hunp- 
garian shepherds (who seem to have been sty. 
pidly insensible to their value as alarums) find 
completely effectual to put. to flight these in. 
sects and their neighbours the lice. This jg 
not, as you may be tempted to think, by a re. 
markable attention to cleanliness.Quite the 
reverse.—They grease the linen with hog’s 
lard, and thus render themselves disgusting 
even to fleas! If this does not satisfy, I] have 
another recipe in store for yous #You ma 
shoot at them with a cannon, as report says 
did Christiana Queen of Sweden, whose piece 
of artillery, of Liliputation calibre, which was 
employed in this warfare, is still exhibited in 
the arsenal of Stockholm. But, seriously, if 
you wish for an effectual remedy, that pre. 
scribed by old ‘Tusdir, in the following lines, 
will answer your purpose : 


‘¢ While wormwood hath seed, get a handfull 
or twaine, 

To save against March, to make flea to re- 
fraine : 

Where chamber is sweeped, and wormwood is 
strown, , 

No flea for his life dare abide to be knowne.” 


To this genus belongs an-insect, abundant 
in the West Indies and South America, the 
attacks of which are infinitely more serious 
than those of the common flea. 
readily conjecture that I am speaking of the 
celebrated Chigoe or Jiggers, called also Ni- 
gua, Tungua, and Pigue,* (Pulex penetrans, 
L.) one of the direst personal pests with which 
the sins of man have been visited. All dis- 
putes concerning the genus of this insect would 
have been settled long before Swartz’s time 
(who first gave a satisfactory description and 
figure of it, proving it to bea Pulex, as has 
been observed above,) had success attended 
the patriotic attempt of the Capuchin friar re- 
corded by Walton in his History of St. Do- 
mingo, who brought away with him from tha 
island a colony of these animals, ,whi¢h4 
permitted to establish themselves in one 


for science, the foot intrusted with the $f 


to the waves. 
opinion is confirmed by Jussieu, there are two 
South American species of this mischievous in- 
sect. Itis described as generally attacking 
the feet and legs,} getting, without being felt, 





* Latreille supposes the Pigue and Mgua 
to be synonymous with 4carus Americanus, 
L. Hist. Nat. vii. 364.—The Chigoe also he 
calls an 4carus. Ibid. 390 

t Captain Hancock, late commander of His 
Majesty’s ship the Foudroyant, to whose 
riendly exertions I am indebted for one of the 
nest collections of Brazil insects ever brought 
to England, informs me that they will attack 





any exposed part of the body. He had one 
in his hand. 


You will 


his feet; but unfortunately for himself, and 
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cious deposit mortified, was obliged to bee mn | 


putated, and with all its inhabitants committed © i 
According to Ulloa, and bis - 
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“degree, as to be attended by the most fatal 


_and verse, performed this kind office for ho- 


‘Gather your currants when full ripe; break 
“them well in a tub or vat, (some havea mill 
"constricted for the purpose, consisting of a 
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between the ‘skin and the flesh, usually under 
the nails of the toes, where it nidificates and 
lays its eggs 5 and if timely attention be not 

id to it, which, as it occasions no’other un- 
easiness than itching, (the sensation at first, I 
am assured, is rather pleasing than otherwise,) 
js sometimes neglected, it multiplies to such a 


consequences, often, as in the above instance, 
rendering amputation necessary; and some- 
times caugimg death. The female slaves in 
the West-Indies are often employed to extract 
these pests, which they do with uncommon 
dexterity. ¥arico, so celebrated in prose 


nest Ligon, who says, in his History of Barba- 
does, ** [have had ten (Chegoes) taken out of 
my feet in a morning, by the most unfortunate 
Yarico, an Indian woman.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
> 


CURRANT WINE. 


We were furnished with the following re- 
ceipt by a lady, a pattern of industry and all 
domestic virtues, at whose table we have 


means good forthe wine ; rather make a pro- 
portionable quantity over and above, that af- 
ter drawing off the wine you may have a suf- 
ficiency to fillup the casks. Lay the bung 
lightly on the .hole to prevent the flies &c. 
from creeping in. In three weeks ora month 
after making, the bung-hole may be , stopped 


fully done working, which generally is about 
the latter endof October. It may then be 
racked off into other clean casks if you please, 
but experience seems to favor the letting the 
wine stand on the lees till spring, as it thereby 
attains a stronger body, and-is by that means 
in a great measure divested of that sweet lus- 
cious taste, peculiar to new made wine ; nay 
if it is not wanted for present‘consumption, it; 
may without any damage stand two years on 
the lees. 

When you draw off the wine, bore a hole, 




















drank this wine ia great perfection. Itis de- 
sirable that wine, and beer, and cider should 
take the place, as far as possible, of ardent 
spirits, the extravagant use of which has 
already become the scourge of this young 
country. It is, therefore, to be wished, that 
every thing which can increase the means or 
throw light on the manner of making these 
simple and wholesome beverages, should be 
made known for public benefit ; and we shall 
feel much obliged for all information on such 
matters. The receipt is copied from “ Cary’s 
American Museum,” for July. 

| American farmer. 
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-ECEIPT FOR MAKING CURRANT WINE. 


hopper, fixed upon two lignumvite rollers) 
press and measure your juice, add two thirds 
water, and to each gallon ofthat mixture, 
(i. e. juice and water) put three pounds of mus- 
covado sugar, (the cleaner and drier the bet- 
ter; very coarse sugar first clarified, will do 
equally as well,) stir it well tillthe sugar is 
quite dissolved, and then turnit up. 
can possibly prevent it, let not your juice 
stand over night, as it should not ferment be- 
fore mixture. : 
Observe that your casks be sweet and clean, | 
suchas never had either beer or cider in themy 
and if new let them be-first well seasoned. ~ 


If you I. 


| currant juice by adding a quart of molasses to 





Do not fill your casks too full, otherwise 


an inch at-least above the tap-hole, a little to 
the side of it, that it may run clear off the lees. 
The lees may either be distilled, which will 
yield a fine spirit, or filtered through an Hipo- 
crates’ sleeve, and returned again into the cask. 
Some put in the spirit, but [ think it not advi- 
sable. 

Do not suffer yourself to be prevailed on to 
add more than one third juice as above pre- 
scribed, in hopes that the wine may be richer, 
for that would render it infallibly hard and un- | 
pleasant, nor yet a greater proportion of su- 
gar, as it would certainly deprive it of its pure 
vinous taste. 

By this management you may have wine, 
letting it have a: proper age, equal to, Madei- 
ra, at least superior fo most wines, commonly 
imported, and for much less money. 


In regard to the quantity of wine intended 
to be made, take this example, remembering 
that twelve pounds of sugar are equal to a 
gallon of liquid. 

For instance, suppose you intend to make 
30 gallons, ‘then there must be, 


—' 


24 gallons of mixture, 


‘8 gallons of juice. 
3 multiplied by, 


up, leaving only the vent-hole open till it has | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH - 3 
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New-York, January 12th 1822. 
Dear and WorthyePiend, 


3 Enclosed I ny a small. Communica- 
tion—If you think it’ worthy of insertion in 


Tue Pioven Boy, give it a place. 
Affectionately your’s — 
J. CARVER, V. Se 
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Mr. SoutHwiex. 


*. 
VETERINARY INFORMATION. 

- On Lampas. } 
Having lately been called in by several 
Gentlemen to operate on their 7 g horses, 
for the above su ed complaint, I am, from 
motives of humanity, induced foypen the fol- 

lowing observations for general information. 

% Fam astonished that any pergonjiwho pos- 














of the mouth, would be qui 
vince a judicious investiga 


pe 


deprive the animal 
nor shows any signs of sensibility on pressure. 


those the least informed on the structure of 
the mouth, that the pailate is not in any way 
concerned in the mastication of the food, the 
maxillary teeth, and tongue, being the only in- 
struments engaged in the perfommance of this 
funetion. _ It is true, that the front teeth apd 
tongue serve to draw the hay out of the rack 
and cut the grass ; but this office’ is so eddy 
done, that the horse would do it without any 
front teeth at all. : 








16 of water, 





24 gallons of mix- | 12)72 
ture, equal to 6 gallons of 
6 gals. from sugar. | liquid. 


30 gallons. 


and so proportionably for any quantity you 
please to make. | 

» The common cider presses, if thoroughly 
clean, will do well in making large quantities : 
the small hand-screw press is most convenient 


Is it not a fact, very well known by every 


one, that horned cattle, such as. ox@thpseows, 
sheep, &c. draw their forage out a oe 





| and cut the grass, though they ‘have Ro teeth 


in the front of their upper jaws ? We. may, 
therefore, reasonably conclude that this error, 
as wellas many others in respect to horses,pro- 
ceeds from the want of knowledge of the diffe- 
rent state, and progress of the parts that 


constitute the animalmachine ; together with 


. 





for such as make'lessi 


N. B. An extraordinary good spirit for me- 
dicinal and other uses, may be distilled from 


= 





they will work out at the bung, which is by no | 





philosophers, the gene. 
ignorant to be convinced. © A : 
tion can be expected in sucha ‘system of 








a gallon of juice, to give a proper fermenta- 
tion. , | : 


| 


quackery, unless" gentlemen will candescend 
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Be. Thiet a 
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sses the s stdegree of rational concep- 
tion should fall-into the ,idieiileus, and ab- 
surd belief, that horses a st to that im-” 
aginary disease called Lampas,. Because, | 
examining the structure palate oF roof 
f ‘cit : 


on-" 
r, that the sup-) 
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And again it is well ascertained and known, to 
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the unaccountable obstinacy, _ of stabulariade 
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Wi 
a of which, the judicious and enlightened | 


will agree with’ me in opinion ; for the cruel | 
operation of cutting, andbiirning the palate | 
of the mouth with a no s not only pre- 
vent the animal from eating his food for some 
weeks—but. is frequently attended with the | 
most serious conqseuences. And I have myself) 
seen several ifistances of considerable he- | 
ein consequence of opening the.pata- | 
ery for few people are aware that be- 
_ tween thé fourth and fifth bar of the roof of | 
the mouth there is a large hole, ory aperture, 
the size of a common pea, through, which this 
artery F dewhich on DS opened, ‘has 
often bled the horse to dcath,for want of pro- 
per assistancé#: on this acount, therefore, | 
feel myself perfectly justified in recommend- 
ing to ev@ty weader possessing the least at- 
tachment for his horse, néver to suffer that 
_ barbarous op@tationito be péerformed—for the 
“reason before 1 ied.—as this spungy sub- | 
| stance of the Fé mouth, is natural ‘to | 
= % vee e of 5 or 6 years. At | 
| terwhieh' time it continucs to flatten, as the | 
© teeth grow, without the least inconvenience | 
_. to the animal. . 
ait. I now beg leave to finish this subject by 
the following remarks, viz. That the cutting | 
and raising the frog from the ground, to keep | 
the fgot in health,—the cutting of the haw, 
called by the ignorant the hooks—with a view 
of curing the Lock Jaw, or an inflamation of} 
the conjunctive membrane of the eye, andthe 
cruel operation of burning out the Lampas, 
under the mistaken idea of curing a disease, 
Which never existed; can. by no means be res 


s ; tg s 
* » Oiled toycommon sence. “aed 
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Inflammation of the Conjunctiva 






_ * 
“a ” Is that which common farriers cal] moon | 
| blindness. Itis very frequent in the human 

: te subject takes the name of Opthalmia.— 


_ 'Phais dig@ase also attacks horses very suddenly, 
and generally takes place in twenty-fourhours ; 
it begins first in the most vascular part of the 
conjunction, and then extends to the covering 
of the selerotic coat, and from that, to the 
transparant cornea. 












‘The Symptoms of Opthalma 
; when the eye lids  drop—the tears run 
e. the cheeks, @nd more pass through the 
“ily role at the extreme end 


vasal duct—(a.s 
of the nostril)" where drops of fluid may be 






oity to abolish a custom, of the impro- |; scen in the healthy state of the eye; this is an | 


| vent the admission of the superfluous rays” of 


day. 





increased secretion, and no disease of the 


luct ; the haw is thrown over the.eye with ! 


the dropping of the cye lids, in order to pre- 


light, which in this state of the eye, would ir- 
ritate it, andincrease the disease. But igno- 
rant farriersy mistake the effect, and thinking 
the haw to be the cause of the diseéase, which 
they call moon blindness, remove this de- 
fence which nature has so wisely given to the 
animal, and say that it is too long; neverthe- 
less, it is not unusual for us to find an eye, that 
was to day very much diseased and inflamed, 
quite clearin the course of the next day.— 


a h) , TAY ; ry 
Phis Phenomenon, however, is owing to the! the machine which I saw, I applied. to it 


power of restoration being in the horse so! 


great, in comparison to what it is in the horse 
subject. 
J. CARVER, 

Vet?y. Surgeon. 
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From the Ballston Farmer. 


MECHANICS. 

Useful and important discovery.—The circu- 
lar saw, so far as I know, is a recent invention, 
and certainly a Very useful one. The sha- 
kers, at their village in Watervliet, near Al- 


bany, have this in very excellent use and great | 


| 


i 





perfeclion. In a saw mill there they have a 


for window sash, grooving floor plank, gaging 


clapboards, &c. with one man and a boy to, 


attend it, will perférm the labor of 30. men. 
But I saw a new and novel machine in opera- 
tion in this house, so fuil of ingenious machi- 
nery, which deserves a place among the most 
useful discoveries in mechanics of the present 
It isa circular buz, of thin, soft sheet 
iron, 6inches in diameter, which cuts the 
hardest steel almost with the ease of tallow.. 
The buz is well secured with cuttrels on an 
axis turned by a band, and moves with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and the engine is so con- 
structel as to secure in a proper position and 
bring into contact whatever you wish to cut. 
A steel saw mill saw plate was placed in the 
machine, having the old teeth all taken off, 
and in four minutes it cut with perfect accura- 
cy, 11 teeth—or half cut—for in order to fin- 
ish the cutting, the saw must be turned in the 
machine, so as to come work-wise for cutting, 
the other half. With a machine of this kind 
in perfect order, I should say that the old teeth 
might all'be cut with an old Saw mill saw, by 
a perfectly strait line, and a new set of teeth 
cut gaged perfectly, in less than an hour.— 
The cutting is done so accurately, that very 


og 








seen at its extremity, and which never are 
“ P 


little filing is necessary to complete the dress- 


_- 


set of machinery on this principle, erected at | 
a very trifling éxpense,,which in cutting stuff 





ing of the saw for business. THe operation 
of this machine is a sort-of phenomenon jp 
mechanical philosophy. I! saw ft in opera- 
tionin July, 1817, and immediately sent a 
description of it to the publishers of the new 
Cyclopedia, but I do not know whether it has 
been published. ‘'The shakers considering the 
discovery too useful to be monopolized by a 
patent, consented to my giving it publicity as 
public property. Like most others, this dis. 
covery was made by accident. Avspiece of 
sheet tin nearly round, was put into a lathe, 
and a file applied to the edge, in order to 
dressit down to a perfect. circle. The file 


file, as in other matters it often happens that 
the biter gets bitten. Learning this fact, an 
ingenious young shaker, Freegift Wells, tried 
the experiment, succeeded, and constructed 


pieces of old files, and it cut them in two al- 
most as quick as a candle could have been cut 
with a hot iron. 
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From The Minerva. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The subscribers to the Minerva, and the 
| public, are respectfully informed, that the 
Iditor has made arrangements with Messrs. 
Bliss & White, Booksellers, 128 Broadway, 
by which the work will be regularly published 


o’clock, iustead of 44, Maiden-lane. 

The success which has attended the Miner- 
va, having satisfied the publishers thatit would 
be still more acceptable if it was printed on 
finer paper, and more taste displayed in the 
arrangement and workmanship, they have de- 
termined to adopt such improvements, in these 


isfaction. But as this will be attended with 
an Increased expense, a corresponding rise 


will necessarily take place on the subscription - 


price; which, however, will not affect those who 


had no effect on the tin, but the tin cut the; 


at their store, every Saturday morning at 10 | 


_respects, as are calculated to give general sat-. | 


[have put down their names previous to the ap- 4 


pearance of the present number. 
posed alteration, which is expected to be car- 
ried into effect by the appearance of the 20th 
number, the terms of publication will be as 
follows : 

The Miverva will continue to be published 
once a week, in the imperial 4to form contain- 
ing 32 columns, which, at the end of the year, 
will make a handsome volume of 416 pages. 
If paid in advance, the subscription price will 
be continued at $4 year ; if credit is taken, 
hit will be $5, payable by half-yearly instal- 
ments. 

The Minerva may be had from the com- 
mencement, and subscribers may begin with 
any number ; but no subscription will be re- 


On the pro# 
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cetved for a less period than six months. Sin- | 


gle numbers one shilling each. : 


All communications to be addressed “70 the — 








Editor of the Minerva, New-York.” 
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_ THE LOUGH BOY, 


ALBANY : 





TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1822. 





On looking over some old a 
we found the letteron Lampas, which We this 
‘day publish, from-Dr. Carver, whose talents 
gs a veterinary surgeon, were well known to 


. . te ; {| : ; 4 
many of the best judges in the, United States. |) election of Henry Clay to Congress, in _Ken- 
The final ad- |) 
} journment of the court of freeholders, conven- 


« Dr. CarveR Wasa man of real merit, but very 
“spnfortunate; his fate was a melancholly one, 
being among the passengers who were lost by 
the wreck ofthe Z/bion, on her passage from 
New-York to Liverpool, in April last. 

We do not pretend. to say that his opin 
of Lampas is conclusive, but we think it en- 
titled to the serious consideration of all Far- 
riers, and owners of horses; for the practice 


he reprobates is a very barbarous one, and if 


useless, cannot be too soon exploded. 








“PLOUGH BOY SUMMARY. | 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Inour summary of.this day, we have to re- 
cord— 

The nomination of Gen. ANDREW JACKSON, 
as President of the United States, by the 


members of the Legislature of ‘Tennessee ;— 








‘who has been talked of and nominated. We 
have heard before of Mr. Adams, Mr. Craw- 
ford, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, Mr. Clinton, 
Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Marshall; and we 
should like to see about fifty more on the car- 
pet,that the people might have an ample 
toomfora choice. Every state in the Union 


We will venture to say, that our little native 
state of Rhode-Island, which has been com- 
red, in size, to “‘ a potatoe patch,” can turn 
tseveral qualified candidates : The de- 
jtentiofiof the Steam Boat Superior, at Buffa- 
1o, for ten Or twelve days, her machinery hav- 
ing been’ disordered : 
-§ Unprecedented drought in some parts of Vir- 
% | gna, Maryland and Pennsylvania. In York, 
+ | Fa, not a shower of rain in two months past, 
» } 2d no considerable fall since February last : 
~§>—The nomination of five candidates for 
9@ 4icut. Governor in Vermont, viz. Lemuel 
TE Whitney, Aaron Leland, William Hunter, 
1} William Strong, Ezra Butler,and Titus Hutch- 
/#ibson : The increased number of yellow- 
# ever cases in New-York, and consequent ge- 
o@ eral alarm, whilst the Board of Health en- 
@deavour, by every measure of prudence and 
-@Precaution,to stay the progress of the disor- 
@gfer, and advance the public weal :—geThe 
xistence, at the village of Salina, in da- 
62 county, of an alarming fever, of which Mr. 
@aldwin, the Postmaster, and several others 







































it 


i had died, and Mr. Kirkpatrick, the superin- 


] 





| to the 7th inst: 


‘and were followed. by all present : 


The 





itucky, without opposition : 





ed at Charleston, S.C. for the trial of the 
' slaves implicated in the late conspiracy, all 
‘cause Of alarm having been remeved by the 


detection and punishment of theprincipals.— ; } 
ion | [tis remarkable, that the slaves, who were||ed at Madrid on the 


| the most deeply implicated, were those who 
| had been the most indulged, and the most con- 
| fided in, and the most humanely treated : 
| The commencement on the 12th inst. at Bos- 
| ton, of a court of enquiry into the conduct of 
Capt. Hull, as Navy Agent at that place; the 
| court is composed of Capts. Rodgers, Chaun- 
‘cey and Morris : The suspension of all in- 
tercourse between Philadelphia and New- 
| York, on the 15th inst. by a decree of the Phi- 
ladelphia*Board of Heaith : The limited 
success of American whalemen in the Pacilic 
| Ocean, during the last season ; 74 vessels hav- 
ing taken, at the last dates, only 32,750 bar- 
_rels.of oil; the greater,part of the fleet would 
‘continue another season: The destruc- 
| tion, by fire, at Baltimore, on the 18th inst. of 
‘the ware-house of Major Wm. Stansbury, cen- 
taining, property to an immense amount ; in- 

















possesses men well qualified for the office.— | 


The prevalence of | 


‘suredye however, for upwards of thirty-two 
| thousands dollars : The remarkable mor- 
| tality, occasioned by dysentery, in the family 
of Mr. John fdumphrey, of Sudsbury Town- 
ship, Penn. Mx. Humphrey, two of his daugh- 
iters, Mrs. Blaek, his mother-in-law, and a ne- 
‘gro woman, having all died between the 14th 
of July andthe hlth inst: The excessive 
heat at Baltimore, where on the 19th inst. at 
7 P. M. the thermometer stood at 22: 

‘Fhe death of Dr. Samvuret M. Kissa, acting 
Physician to the sick crew of the Macedonia, 
at Baltimore, on the 16th inst. He was a Sur- 
geon in the U.S. naval service, and highly re- 
spected in his private as well as professionai 
character : The dreadful massacre of the 
Greeks, on the Island of Scio, by the ‘Turks, 
between the 11th of April, and 10th of May 
last. The details of this bloody event, are 
the most shocking that ever blackened the 
page of history. No respect was paid to age, 
sex or condition. e*women, of every de- 
scription, after being treated with brutality 
unexampled, were sént imte slavery. The 
men,and all the male children, above twelve 
years of age, were massacred. ‘The slain 
amourited to 25,000; the captives to 30,000. 
Not only the lives and liberties of the wretch- 
ed Christians, but all the villages, and all the 
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| tendant of the Salt Springs, was sick, previous 
| ‘The commencement, on 
| the 9th inst. of the Work.on the western ex- 
| tremity of the Grand Canal, at which the ci- 
1 tizens of Buflalo were present in procession ; 
| and after a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Squier, 
| and an address by the Rev. Mr. Galusha, the 
| oldest inhabitants commenced withthe spade, 


young Greek, whole 
\ na,and whose fathey 
ther and sisters eqs 
the opulent Scio, only fifteen houses are stand- 






daughters, reduced to the mostalreadful slave- 
ry :” The proposition of the: Societ 
Friends in England,to take the lead in 
‘a subscriptionfor the siig ering Gree 

position worthy Of the benevolent dis 
George Fox :—+The @rrival of the James 
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|news-to, thesL4th. of July, and Livexpool to 
ithe 16th, from whieh we leapmth 


| stat@of Spaih, ¢ommotions hi 


| body of the royal t ve 
met the cry ~ 








ower.’ Int 








with that of * abs: g 
gle that ensued an 


killed; the king w 
the mutineers, wh 









late a's the 6th. if 1 , 
staite of the question of wa 
Russia and the Porte, of Wh c 


less to state the’ various 
parts of Europe, since they 
mere conjectures, and no lessse 

dictions : The disastrous fate of 4 
Greeks at Salonica, similar to that of 18 
brethren of Scio; most of taueir houses @ 


and their inhabitants massacred er enslaved :. 
the.British government, at least indirectly, 


wath the Turks against the Greeks : The 
failure of the Greeks, to carry Napoli di Rema- 





nia by stegm 

British Holise of Commons, to prevent eruel- 
ty to animals : The continuation of the 
iamineyin Ireland, which has assumed a more 
terrible aspect since our last accoun In 
‘one parish, in the Gounty of Mayo, one hundred 
‘und forty ad died of starvation in ten days ! 
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A tenant of the Rev. J. Cotile, of ¥ 
swich, has just presented to him a part of a 
iid butt of an ash tree, containing within it the 
skull of some animal unknown. It was in the 





was perfectly enclosed in solid timber. The: 
tenant has resided upen the farm above 60 
years, and had never noticed any opening in. 
the tree ; nor was there the Te earance 
in the bark or the wood, tl I he. it now 
so firmly and solidly occupied wasjey 

cant. Some idea may be formed of” : 
of the skull when it 1s stated, that the’ part 
which held the brain is about four inches im 













grand monuments of the arts, of literature and 


A diameter. Powlsonised memican. 


\religion, were consigned to the flames, and a- 
mong the rest 86 churches! <A letter from a 
ssCaped, and fled to Smyr- 
WasMassacred, and his mo- 
1, says—“ Throughout 

ing, containing our mothers, our sisters, and our 
of 


ro-- 
s of 


‘Monroe paeket at New-Yo-k, with London 


tion’”’. 


villages having been consigned to the flames,» 


- “ 2 } He & % * 5 a 
—— The confirmation of the co-operation of  * ea 


:——The passage of a bil}, in the: ~ 







part of the tree, 9 feet above the ground ; and. 
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Selected from the Gente 


man’s Magazine. for 
July 1748.—by HA. S. 

| VANITY OF RICHES. . 

See’st thou, fond youth, 


we high, ilo 
rool the clouds, @ind turban’d by the sky, 
Flow Tow’ ring darkly o’er the shadow’d plains, 
It strikes wild terror thro’ the gazing swains ? 
Its craggy si 


yon precipice on 













y rs perfume the ambient air: 
sind’ ring current glides along, 
the meadows with its murm’ring 


~_ 


1 jow’rs:adorn its barren sides, 
enclosure its rough ground divides ; 
Mires awand’ring glance invite, © 
1 de \s te apt the distant sight : 
, wild it rears its rocky head, 
swond’ring eye with awful 


Sorrow sits bordering on its furrow’d face, 


And desolation triumphs o’er the place. 


ee ih 
ti 


Sce’st thou all this fond mortal? think if so, — 


” 


: 
*$ 


Such is the only bliss the great can know, 
Such are the barren pleasures they epjoy, 
For this alone whole ages they empley. 
They move our pity, tho’ they tempt our sight, 
High above all, but wretched by their height. 
THE GENTLEMAN FARMER.” + 
The following letter from the late Sir John 
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Dalrymple-tohis relative, Admiral Dalrymple, 


an segs Sa not overcharged, pic- 
of the sort offelicity which too commonly 
attends the retirement to the country, of men 


whose lot has been cast amid the. busier scenes 


" ofeity life:—[Poulson’s Daily Mdo.} 


Cranston, January 1, 1792.. 
My Dear Sir, ‘ 
You ask me what I havebeen doing? Tothe 
best of my memory, what has passed since I 
came home is as follows. 








Finding the oofbad, I sent slaters, at the 
peril of ves, to repair it. They mend- 
ed th 88,,and made thirty themselves. 

Ip down as many walls round the 


$*would have fortifieda town. This 
was summer, but .now that winter is come, I 
would give all the money “o put them up 
dgain, that it cost me to take them down. 

I thought it would give magnifigent air to 


the hall; to throw a passage into it. After it 
was done I went out’ of town to see how it 
looked.—It wasnignt when I went,into it ; the 
wind blew out the candle, from the over side 
of the room; upon which [ ordered ian ar 
tition to be built up again, that I mightnot 


- = 


~ l die of cold in the midst of summer. 


1 ordered the old timber to be thinned, to 
which, pefhaps, the love of lucre alittle con- 
tributed. 
cut down, destroyed three, by letting them 
fall on each other. I receivec a momentary 
satisfaction from hearing that the carpenter | 
employed had cut off his thumb in felling a 
tree., Butthis pleasure was soom allayed, 
when, upon examining his measure, I found 
that he had measured false, and cheated me of 
20 per cent. 

Remembering with a pleasing complacency, 


} the Watcombe pigs, 1 paid thirty shillings 


for a sow with pigs, and my wife starved them. 
They ran over to a madman, Lord ; 
who distrained them for damage, and the 
mother with ten helpless infants died of bad 
usage. : 

Loving butter much and cream more, I 
bought two Dutch cows, and had plenty of 
both. I made my wi‘ea present of twomore; 
she learned the way to market for their pro- 
duce, and I have never got a bowl of cream 
since. 

I made a fine hay-stack, but quarrelled 
with my wife asto the manner of drying the 
hay and building the stack. The hay-stack 
took fire, by which I had the double mortifica- 
tion of losing my hay, and finding my wife had 
more sense than myself. ae 

I kept no plough, for which I thank my 
Maker, because then I must have wrote this 
letter from a jail. 

I paid 20/7. fora danghill, because I was 
told it was a good thing; and now 1 would 
give any body 20 shillings to tell me what to 
do with it. 

I built and stockeda pigeon house; but the 
cats watched below, and hawks hovered 
above ; and pigeon soup, roast pigeon, or 
cold pigeon pye, I have never seen singe. 

_I fellto draininga piece of low ground behind 
the house ; but I hit upon the tail of the rock, 
and drained the well of the house, by which I 
can get no water for my victuals. * 

I entered into a project for selling lime,up- 
ona promise of one of my own farmers to 
give me land off his farm ; but when I went to 
take off my ground, he laughed, said he had 
choused the fawyer, and exposed me to a do- 
zen law suits for breach of bargains which I 
could not performa!! \ 

I fattened cattle and sheep: but I could not 
agree with the buf¢h ers about the price, From 
mere economy, we ate them ourselves} and 


most killed all the family with surfeits. 7 
I brewed much beer ; but the small turned 
sour, and. the servants drank all the strong. 
I founda ghost in the house, whose name 


was M’Alister, a pedlar, that had been killed 
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The workmen, for every tree they | 


in one of the rooms at the top of the house two 
centuries ago. No servant would go afteran | 
errand after the sun was set, for fear of M’ Alis. - 
ter, which obliged me to send _ off one set of 
my servants. Soon after the house-keeper, — 
your old friend Mrs. Brown, died, aged ninety ; — 
and the belief ran, that another ghostwag _ 
in the house,upon which many of the new set . 
of servants begged leave to quit the house, 
and gotit, — ~ a 

In one thing only I have succeéded : I have — 
quarrelled with all my neiclaete 3.80 that, 9 
with a dozen gentleman’s seats in view, I stalk # 
along like a lion in a desert. r | 

I thought I should have been happy with # 
my tenants, because I could be an insolventtp 9 
them, without their being insolvent to mes 
but they paid me norent; and in a few days 
I shall have above half of the very few friends 
I have in the country in a prison. | 

Such being the pleasures of a country life,] 
intend to quit them all in about a month, to 
submit to the mortification of spending the 
spring in London, where I am happy to hear, 
that Mrs. Dalrymple is doing well. May He 
ven preserve her long to you. 

Yours, always, my dear Jack. 


JOHN DALRYMPLE. 


—D+oo— 


ACTEA SPICATA, L. Herb Christopher, . 
The dry leavesare extremely sharp and ro ‘ 
so that they may be usefully copleyed al | 
polishing hard wood and ivory. The berrigy 
boiled with alum, yield a deep black dye ;a 
| Thielbin, a German writer, asserts that ¢ 
red berries of the actea spicata give a beaut 
ful dye, equal to that obtainedftom cochineah 
after boiling them with cream of tartar, al § 
dropping into the decoction, a solution offi F > 
in aqua fortis, the colour became permanei § 
We believe he alludes to the berries producél 
by another species of this herb, actea-rubm 

The A. Spicata has two varieties in the 
States; 1. A. alba with very white tranpe §, 
rent berries; 2. A. rubra with red berries 9 

Acréa Racemosa, black snake root, orn@ § 
weed, is a very beautiful plant when in flower § 
The utility of the root of «this plant, is wel 
known. Itis an astringent; and Dr. Barton 
says, it was used in the form of decoction® 
a gargle, with success, in a putrid sore throah § 
which prevailed in New Jersey many yeale > 
ago. A decoction of the root cures the itt } © 
—Domestic Encyclopedia. ae 
a j x 

apr COMMUNICATIONS and SURE 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received at it 
Pawwtinc-Orrice, No.87,South-Pearl-Streeig = 
All letters from abroad, directed to the EDA ™ 
TOR, Albany, will be duly attended tay 
Each volume comprises twelve months, or HgY 
two numbers—the numbers-are issued weeny 
on ®@€sdays, and the volume commences Wy 
first Tuesday in June. | 











































































































TERMS.—TuHrez poiiars PER ANNUM 


“PAYABLE IN ADYANCE, 


